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could be raised to pay them. But in the City of London, whence supplies must come, there was no revival of loyalty. Petitions, one composed anonymously by Pym, were sent to York and scattered throughout tie country, demanding a Parliament in which the King's " evil counsellors " would be brought to justice. Conway's rout was greeted with joy by the merchants and political leaders. Yet Charles still hoped. In spite of his natural melancholy he was always possessed by a strange optimism in emergencies, partly due to his confidence in the justice of his cause, partly due to his excellent health, and partly to a patient stolidity, the result of long practice in self-control. He summoned a Council of Peers to York, trusting that they would find a way out. But they only advised another Parliament. They, like the Commons, had suffered from lack of power during the eleven years of Charles's personal government and many of them were in league with the leaders of the Lower House who at this time valued their support. Strafford noticed a tendency on the part of his fellow Peers to throw all responsibility for the war on his shoulders and knew that, when Parliament met, only the King would stand between him and ruin. He might have been comparatively safe in Yorkshire at the head of the army, but two of his enemies, Hamilton and Vane, managed to persuade the King that his advice would be indispensable at Whitehall, where Charles was only too anxious to have his devoted Councillor by his side. A promise was given that, if he came, he should not suffer in " person, honour, or fortune." The Queen likewise appealed to him. Though